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Masor TENNANT. 


Everyone will have noticed that the Secretary to the 
Commission appointed to enquire into the treatment of 
the sick and wounded in South Africa is a Major Ten- 
nant. Probably few would recognise in the name the 
Assistant Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. No 
better selection could have been made by the Commis- 
sion. Major Tennant is a first-class organiser and a 
most able man. As the Commission is going to South 
Africa the Board of Agriculture will lose the services of 
its “ assistant-secretary”” for some time, and it is quite 
possible that the Major’s talents will be found worthy of 
a still more important position under the British 
Government. At the Board of Agriculture an assistant- 
secretary of the Animals Division is quite unnecessary 
—a sort of fifth wheel to the coach. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the Right Hon. Walter Long to really restore 
the Veterinary Department to its proper position. In. 
stead of appointing another “ Principal” or an “ Assis- 
tant-Secretary” to the place vacated by Major Tennant 
the President has only to make Mr. Cope “ Director ” of 
the Animals Division. Such an appointment would give 
satisfaction to the agricultural world and remove all the 
resentment now felt by the veterinary profession. Better 
still—it would be an appointment in accord with common 
sense and the fitness of things. 


Mr. CLARE SEWELL READ ON THE BoaRD oF 
AGRICULTURE. 


We have very great pleasure in publishing Mr. Read’s 
letter on swine-fever and foot-and-mouth disease. No 
one is more able to write critically on the diseases of 
animals and their State control than Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read. His authority as an agriculturist and his exper- 
lence as a statesman give his opinions a weight possessed 
by few other men. Our only regret is that we do not 
hear his views on the prevention of animal diseases so 
often as we did thirty years ago. 





Unitep States A.V.D. 


From The Journal of Comparative Medicine we have 
reprinted a full abstract of the proceedings in the Senate 
when the Army Veterinary Surgeon first received official 
recognition in the United States. It seems strange that 
only since the war in Cuba has a member of the veteri 
nary service in United States Army been a commissicned 
officer. The speeches of the senators are interesting and 
amusing. The best speakers, it is pleasant to note, were 
all In favour of treating the veterinarian as an officer 
aad a gentleman. Some of the remarks suggest that 
‘p van Winkle still haunts a portion of the U.S.A. 





7 
THE ¥ ETERINARY SuRGEONS AMENDMENT ACT. 


homnis Act puts on equal terms the M.R.C.V.S. and the 

rf = the veterinary certificate of the Highland and 

i Society. Both are now equally amenable 
isciplinary correction by the Council. 





SWINE FEVER—FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


I quite agree with all that is said in praise of the 
Board of Agriculture in its successful conflicts with 
rabies, though even there, muzzling all shepherd’s 
and drover’s dogs and letting sporting dogs go free, 
did much to make the necessary stringent restrictions 
more unpopular than they otherwise would have 
been, and I admire the pluck of the President in 
standing firm in a good cause against the silly out- 
burst of sentimental frenzy. Independent pluck is 
a virtue so seldom seen in these days among our 
rulers, that we ought to respect it, even when we 
den’t quite agree with it, but it is quite possible for 
firmness to degenerate into obstinacy, and Mr. 
Walter Long has given us upon more than one 
occasion a few specimens of this latter failing. I 
hope the President of the Board of Agriculture will 
drop his too sanguine hopes about swine fever, and 
consider the cautious views of his chief veterinary in- 
spector, and harken to the words of wisdom contained 
in “T.C.8.’s” letter in last week’s Agricultural 
Gazette. 

When the Department first scheduled swine fever 
in 1879, and cast upon the local authority the task of 
exterminating it, | protested, asI believed it was an 
indigenous, and nota foreign disorder. It was known 
in my boyhood as a kind of typhoid fever, and it 
went by the name of ‘ the soldier,” I suppose in con- 
sequence of the red, eruptive spots. For fourteen 
years the local authorities fought against this disease 
with no prospect of ultimate success. We did our 
best in Norfolk—slaughtered all the diseased pigs 
and those in contact with them, paid thousands for 
compensation, restricted movement, stopped markets 
and disinfected pigsties, dealers’ carts, etc., but made 
no headway. All we got for our pains was severe 
criticism from the central authority, and abuse from 
all the »ig-jobbers and small market authorities. So, 
after this double apprenticeship, ! strenuously advo- 
cated the Veterinary Department taking over swine 
fever, remarking that I was sure that they would dis- 
cover it was “much easier to find fault- than to 
mend’’ So in 18938 the task of eradicating swine 
fever was taken in hand by the Government, the ex- 
penses for which were promised to be provided hy 
Parliament. In the last year of the local authori- 


ties’ reign the outbreaks numbered 2,748 —in the six 
years the’ Board of Agriculture have managed swine 
fever over £800,000 has been spent, and more than 
300,000 pigs slaughtered, with the result that in 1899 
the outbreaks had been reduced to 2,182. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture thinks 
swine fever ‘‘ could be as satisfactorily dealt with as 
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other diseases had been,” while Mr. Cope, the Chief 
Veterinary Inspector of the Board, and the only sur- 
vivor of the triumvirate which for so many years 
governed that Department, tells us that “ the final 
extinction of the disease must be far from within 
reach.” And I was told by a great veterinary 
authority that the only way to get rid of swine fever 
was to kill every pig in the United Kingdom. 

But the worst of it is that this £800,000 has not 
been specially voted by Parliament, but has been ab- 
stracted from the Local Taxation Fund—a fund 
absolutely apportioned for the relief of rates. But 
the President of the Board of Agriculture is so popu- 
lar in the House of Commons that he is “‘ congratu- 
lated on his success in grappling with swine fever.” 
I call it a disastrous and costly failure, and taking 
the money from the Local Taxation Fund nothing 
short of political dishonesty. 1 have strongly advo- 
cated placing swine fever under the general condi- 
tions of the Contagious Diseases Animals Act, and 
directing the attention of the Board of Agriculture to 
the extirpation of sheep scab, which could be accom- 
plished, say, in four or five years, at a tithe of the 
money they now yearly expend in their fruitless 
efforts to rid the country of swine fever. 

The Veterinary Report of the Board of Agricul- 
ture may not be published until June, 1901, by which 
time, in all probability, the recent outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth in Suffolk and Norfolk will be forgotten 
by the public. So | take upon myself to record a 
few facts relating to this great calamity. Upon the 
first discovery of foot-and-mouth at Fritton the 
Board of Agriculture ordered the diseased animals to 
be slaughtered, but, before that could be carried 
out, the order was changed into one for strict isola- 
tion. This was effectually done, but, as a further 
outbreak occurred on the same premises within a 
fortnight, the disease was carefully nursed, and, as a 
local inspector said, germs were multiplied in suffi- 
cient numbers to infect the whole kingdom. From 
Suffolk the disease spread to Norfolk, and although 
the homestead was on a high road, and the Depart- 
ment knew of the outbreak on the Thursday, no order 
for slaughter was received until Saturday, and then 
only at the remonstrance of the county authority. 
The other neighbouring outbreaks which followed 
were stamped out by immediate slaughter, and the 
plague was stayed , but only for a time. Although 
the Board scheduled one-third of the county of 
Suffolk and almost half Norfolk, probibiting move- 
ment ofall stock, stopping markets, etc., etc., instead 
of gradually reducing this huge area and drawing a 
strict cordon and maintaining it around the infected 
farms, all the restrictions were kept on for seven or 
eight weeks, and then the whole at once removed. 
After inflicting this grievous loss upon the stock- 
owners of East Norfolk the Board ccmumitted the 
astounding folly of allowing the man who originally 
introduced the disease into the county, not only to 
restock his farm, but, knowing he was a butcher and 


dealer, to send those cattle where he pleased. No! 
wonder that the bullocks, which had been placed in | 


the very yard where the first diseased cattle were 
slaughtered, should, upon their removal to the Yar- 
mouth marshes, develop foot-and-mouth. Vigorous 








slaughter again proved effectual, but a comparatively 
large area was again infected, and as the spring 
was now far advanced, the restrictions were ten 
times more vexatious and costly than they had been 
in the winter. Grass was growing on one side of 
the road, and stock were starving on the other; and 
because the magistrates only imposed nominal fines 
upon those unfortunate farmers who moved their 
stock to prevent starvation, the Board of Agriculture 
threatened to prevent the movement of all stock 
throughout the whole county. 

It would’ appear from Mr. Long’s speech “that 
the action of the Norfolk magistrate,’’ which he “so 
profoundly deplored,” was connected with swine- 
fever, whereas it was entirely confined to the cruel 
restrictions imposed on a large district in consequence 
of the second outbreak of foot-and-mouth; when 
those restrictions were modified, allowing movement 
for feeding, etc., the law was rigorously enforced and 
obeyed. 

Norfolk men considered this letter to the justices 
was adding insult to the injury for which the Board 
was responsible; but in Parliament Mr. Long was 
congratulated upon his vigorous measures for stamp- 
ing out these outbreaks, and the President compli- 
mented his officials upon the efficient manner in 
which they had been carried out. They certainly 
carried matters with a high hand. They threatened 
the magistrates, ignored the local authority, played 
fast and loose with slaughter, and certainly dis- 
regarded the warning of the French Minister of 
Agriculture ‘ that the specific organism of the foot- 
and-mouth retains its virulence for several months.” 
Had they known and acted upon this sage advice 
there would have been no second outbreak in 
Norfolk. 

CuarE Sewer Reap. 








VETERINARY SURGEONS AMENDMENT ACT. 





This Act has now passed through both Houses, and 
received the Royal assent. It will come into operation 
on the Ist January next. 


“WHEREAS persons who are the holders of the 
veterinary certificate of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, granted prior to the passing of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, are permitted to practise 
the art and science of veterinary surgery and medicine, 
but are not amenable to the disciplinary powers ¢o% 
ferred ou the Royal College of Veterinary surgeons over 
persons on the Register of Veterinary Surgeons : 

BE it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the author‘ty ° 
the same, as follows : 

1. This Act shall be supplemental to, and shall 
be read with, the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881 (herell- 
after called the Principal Act), and may be cited as the 


| Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Act, 1900. 
| 


2. That from and after the Ist of January, 1901, all 
persons now holding the veterinary certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland grant 
prior to the passing of the Principal Act, shall be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in like manner as members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and shall be liable to 
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be deprived by the Council of the said College 
of the rights of styling themselves members of the 
veterinary profession, or recovering fees in respect 
ofthe practice of the veterinary art, subject to, and 
under the conditions, and with the restrictions specified 
in section 6 of the Principal Act. 

3. Any person who may be deprived of such rights 
under the provisions of section 2 of this Act shall be 
subject to the penalties mentioned in section 17 of the 
Principal Act if he takes or uses the title of veterinary 
surgeon or veterinary practitioner, or any name, title, 
addition, or description, stating that he is a veterinary 
surgeon, or a practitioner of veterinary surgery or of any 
branch thereof, or is specially qualified to practise the 
same, and he shall not be entitled to recover in any 
Court any fee or charge for performing any veterinary 
operation, or for giving any veterinary attendance or 
advice, or for acting in any manner as a veterinary sur- 
geon or veterinary practitioner, or for practising in any 
case veterinary surgery, or any branch thereof, anything 
in such section to the contrary notwithstanding.” 





— 





THE FITZWYGRAM COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 
NATION. 





The donor of these prizes recently altered the scheme 
for these examinations and the first examination under 
the new regulations was held at the Royal Horse In- 
firmary, Woolwich, on the 20th inst. There were eight 
competitors, and the examination being almost wholly 
vd voce was concluded in one day. 

The following are the marks and prizes obtained by the 
candidates :— 


Name. College. Marks. Prize. 
W. G. Burndred New, Edin. 1571 Ist £50. 
T. Runciman New, Edin. 1493 2nd £25. 
S. E. Sampson Lond. 1465 3rd £15. 

HonourRABLE MENTION. 

B. Runciman New, Edin. 1419 £2 10s. 
R. J. Collings Lond. 1401 £2 10s. 
E. 8. Gillett Lond. 1396 £2 10s. 
H. Thackeray Lond. 1336 £2 10s. 





T. Hogg Dick, Edin. 1235 _ 


T he examiners were Lieut.-Colonel Nunn, A.V-D., and 
Mr. Sidney Villar. 
ArtHur Wo. Hitt, Hon. Sec. 








VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


_An ordinary general meeting was held at the Reyal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
on Thurday, July 5th, Mr. Matthew Clarke, President, 
- the chair. ‘There were present :—Messrs. A. L. 
om J. Rowe, F. G. Samson, S. H. Slocock, H. 
* pineioton, A. E. Payne, H. King, Prof. J. Macqueen, 
Soi th a L. Savournin, T. Wolsey, W. Perryman, 
a A. Nunn, W. L. Harrison, and E. L. Stroud 
Th. Sec.) ; and W. A. Byrne (visitor). 
te minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and contirmed. 
-etters regretting inability to attend the meeting were 
— from Prof. shadow ond Mr. Prudames. ' 
!s0, letter from Professor Pritchard thanking the 


The SecrRETary read a letter from Paris, inviting the 
Society to send a delegate to the 10th International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography. 

On the motion of Mr. Rowe, seconded by Professor 
Macqueen, the Secretary was instructed to acknowledge 
the letter and say that the Society did not intend to 
send a delegate. 

The PrestmpENT said that in March, 1898, he was 
called in by a doctor to see his horse, which was stated 
to have gripes. The symptoms were not those generally 
recognised as those of gripes, but there were certainly 
symptoms of pain. The membranes were very pallid, 
but there was no rolling about. Although the horse was 
treated, the symptoms came on occasionally for over 
nine months. He thought the animal had some malig- 
nant disease of the bowel or stomach, and as latterly he 
got very much worse, he was destroyed. On making a 
postsmortem he fuund a tumour on the sigmoid flexure of 
the large intestine. He found the centre was very much 
indurated. ; little bits of white matter might be squeezed 
out of it, and there were several tumours surrounding 
it. It weighed about four pounds, and to a great extent 
stopped up the lumen of the intestine. That went on 
re years, and it wasonly last month that be had it 
killed. 

Mr. RoGEerson asked whether the tumour connected 
with the bowel was a pedunculated tumour or whether 
it closely adhered to the coats of the intestine, 

The PRESIDENT said it adhered to the cvats of the 
intestine. 

Mr. RoGERsON remembered having had a horse suffer- 
ing from what he considered to be ordinary colic. It 
continued about three days. He diagnosed the case asa 
calculus in the singlecolon. He had the horse cast and 
ventured the operation of opening the abdomen. He 
made an incision sufficient to admit his hand and pick 
up the single colon. There he certainly found a calculus. 
The horse was so exhausted that before the operation 
was finished he died. ‘Thereupon he slit down the 
abdomen and expused the interior. To his surprise he 
found a pedunculated tumour there, with a neck about 
8 or 10 inches long. The tumour had formed a kind of 
half-hitch round the gut, Altogether it was a very 
interesting case. 

Mr. SLocock mentioned a case he had had some few 
years ago. There was a tumour which he considered 
fibroid. He thought it had been located in the mesen- 
tery, and the weight of the tumour had given it a neck. 
He hardly looked upon it as a pedunculated tumour, 
but it could be so classed. That swung itself over the 
single colon, and tied the colon in such a manner that 
when the tumour was taken out with six inches of colon 
on each side of it he was unable to untie it. It was such 
a very pretty specimen that he did not care to cut into 
aliy structures or spoil it in any way. The horse had 
been used as a hack and was perfectly healthy, never 
having known a day’s illness. He was taken very 
suddenly ill. Toall appearance there was a very severe 
attack of colic, and after a few hours he diagnosed 
strangulated intestine. 


PAIN AND CRUELTY—REPLY TO THE DISCUSSION. 


Mr. SAvouRNIN, in reply, said that Mr. Humphreys 
had expressed a wish that he should distinguish a little 
more definitely between pain and cruelty. He was 
afraid he could not add anything to what he had said 
already. Certainly a man was entitled to walk his 
lame horse home. In case where a horse was stopped 
under such circumstances it was because the inspector or 
the constable thought that the horse had left the stable 
lame. Mr. Barrett disagreed with him as to the import- 
ance attaching to charges of cruelty brought against 
horse-owners. He had tried to condense his remarks, 


but what he had alluded to were charges brought against 





tether’ for its vote of condolence on the death of his 


their servants, and not against themselves personally. 
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The danger of a horse being sent out lame was a risk 
which every employer of stable labour must put up with. 
He had come to the conclusion that horse owners looked 
upon it as a trade risk, and did not feel that a cruelty 
prosecution was a disgrace to them as any other criminal 
charge would be. He still maintained that a cruelty 
charge brought against a horse-owner was not so serlous 
as one brought against a veterinary surgeon. A horse 
owner kept horses for profit, whereas the veterinary sur- 
geon endeavoured to alleviate the sufferings of the ani- 
mals. Mr. Butters had disagreed with his statement 
that police charges were better founded than those 
brought by the R.S.P.C.A., but he thought the majority 
of the speakers endorsed his view. He had formed his 
opinion on 4000 or 5000 cases in all parts of London. 
He judged chietly from the cases brought against his own 
clients rather than from those he had attended on _be- 
half of the prosecution. He had certainly found the 
police were more just in their evidence than were the 
witnesses brought for the R.S.P.C.A. In fact the [nspec- 
tors of the Society seemed to take a pride in getting con- 
victions, whereas the police brought the charges as a 
matter of routine. Mr. Porch agreed with him on the 
matter, and that gentleman bad had large experience. 
With regard to the remark that horse owners considered 
the police were worse than the Society, he thought it 
was possible that they looked upon the Society and the 
police very much as they looked upon a crocodile and an 
alligator. With regard to Mr. Barrett’s observations 
upon his (the author’s) definition of pain and cruelty, h» 
would give the full quotation :—“ Pain is the result of 
accident, injury, or disease; in the great majority of 
cases it is (in the words of mariners and underwriters) 
theact of God. Cruelty is essentially the act of man.” 
That was the sense in which he had used the name of 
God, to which Mr. Barrett had objected. The railway 
companies used similar language with regard to the 
goods they carried, protecting themselves from “ loss or 
damage from the act of God, the king’s enemies, and the 
dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigaticn.” 
Mr. Barrett also disagreed with him when he stated that 
a veterinary surgeon in the witness-box should speak of 
pain only, and leave the question of cruelty for the 
magistrate. Mr. Barrett being a barrister as well as a 
veterinary surgeon, his opinion was entitled to some 
consideration ; but he could best justify what he had 
said by quoting the exact words: “Ours is the duty of 
determining if pain exists and how long it has existed ; 
it isfor the magistrate to determine if the infliction of 
that pain amounts to cruelty. Pain is a question of 
pathology ; cruelty a question of law ; you are the judge 
of the first, the magistrate of the second. Pain relates to 
the animal, cruelty tothe man. Pain isa matter between 
yourself and your patient, cruelty between the judge 
and the man. Pain is shown by the animal’s conduct, 
ernelty by the man’s conduct. You are to interpret the 
first. the magistrate the second. If you say that an ani- 
mal cannot work without pain, you are speaking as a 
scientific witness. If you say that it is cruelty to work 
the animal. you are speaking as an advocate for the 
prosecution.” Both Professor Woodroffe Hill and Mr. 
H umphreys seemed to think that his advice as to saying 
_yes” or “no” in the witness-box applied to all ques- 
tions , but it would be seen by reference to the paper that 
what he said was: “If asked the usual question, ‘Is it 
cruelty to werk the horse?’ answer yes or no such as 
your judgment directs ; but do not volunteer the infor- 
mation that itis or is not ernelty. Better never to. use 
the word cruelty at all. Over and over again | am 
asked, ‘Is it cruelty to work the horse?’ and my answer 
is, ‘The horse cannot work without pain.’ By so duing 


you throw upon the magistrate the res ibili 
throw vi » responsibility of 
declaring it to be cruelty, a duty that is rightly his.” 
Professor Woodroffe Hill also mentioned the tendency 


He had ex- 


of e2zema to cause loss of flesh in animals. 








perienced that, and had been threatened with a prosecu- 
tion some years ago for starving a dog, the only reason 
for loss of flesh beingeczema. With regard to the ques- 
tion of costs against the R.S.P.C.A., when a case was dis- 
missed, he agreed that it was a great piece of injustice 
that a man should be called upon to pay expenses out of 
his own pocket for the mistake of the other party. He 
agreed it was good practice to produce the horse in 
court. No matter how bad the horse might be, the 
prosecution was certain to make out it was worse than it 
was. It was good to tell the magistrate that the horse 
was outside and that he could see it, because whether he 
went or not he knew that they were not afraid of the 
horse being seen. He also agreed that it was difficult to 
determine how much pain an animal suffered, especially 
considering the difference between a blood horse and a 
cart-horse. It was the same thing with regard to men. 
The man who first performed the operation of removing 
calculi from the bladder first performed it upon himself 
with a razor, sitting in front of a mirror. He thouglit 
that very few men would like to have that operation 
performed upon them without the use of chloroform. 
Mr. Samson was very severe upon those members of the 
profession who were known as the “ Society’s men.” He 
had been tempted to refer to them in his paper, but it 
was rather a difficult thing to deal with without saying 
things one might regret. Both Mr. Porch and Mr. Bar- 
rett agreed that police cases were better founded than 
those brought forward by the Society. He knew from 
his own knowledge that for one case brought by the 
police a dozen were sent home with a friendly warning. 
When a trivial case was brought up it was almost in- 
variably because the driver was cheeky and refused todo 
what the constable told him, In that case the constable 
had no resource but to bring the case up. In strict law 
constables were not given the discretion of sending 
horses home, and if they did so they must do it quietly. 
He always advised drivers to obey the constable’s orders, 
no matter how wrong the constable might be; they 
should tell the constable they would take the horse 
home, and afterwards do what they liked. That would 
avoid a great many prosecutions. He was glad that 
Mr. Rowe had mentioned the question of anzesthetics. 
Their use or non-use was a matter of conscience, and if 
Mr. Rowe had reason to believe that he could perform 
operations skilfully and rapidly so as not to require 
anwsthetics, he was entitled to do without them. Prof. 
Macqueen’s remarks were certainly fair and judicial, but 
at the same time they were searching. He had cot- 
demned the vicious habit of taking sides, and point 
out that the duty of the veterinary surgeon was to give 
his opinion fearlessly, regardless of the consequences to 
either side. To a gentleman of Prof. Macqueen’s position 
that might not be a difficult matter, but for a private 
practitioner that course of conduct required a high sen 
of honour and a resolute will. It was very difficult t0 
tell a client that he was wrong. He also wished to than 
Professor Macqueen for giving him an opportunity ° 
removing a misapprehension which musi have occult 

to other members. He(Mr. Savournin) was not a cou 
veterinary surgeon, he did not receive a retaining !@ 
from the City authorities for the right to his service 
Therefore Prof. Macqueen’s remarks, so far as they 
plied that he was not in an independent position, were 
incorrect. Cases had been dismissed more than once on 
his evidence, and he had for years past striven t pu 
into practice the priaciples enunciated in his paper. ,. 
fact his paper had been based upon experience in poll” 
courts, and the rules which he had laid down for ®® 
guidance of veterinary surgeons in the witness-box wert 
those which his experience taught him were just® 
fair to both parties. He thought that veterinary 4 
geons when giving evidence in the courts did not su 
by comparison with other experts. Let them note : 
enormous differences in the sums named by &?* 
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architects and surveyors in compensation cases, yet no 


one ever thought of questioning their bona fides. Veteri- 
nary surgeons were handicapped by the fact that nearly 
every man considered himself an authority upon horses 
and their ways. Neither judges nor magistrates preten- 
ded to be experts in other matters which were brought 
before them, but were satisfied to accept expert opinion. 

Had veterinary surgeons done anything to forfeit the 
confidence which should be placed in them by magistra- 
tes? He feared that question could not be answered in 
a satisfactory manner. The fundamental principle in 
all these cases was to say whatever one conceived to be 
right. The veterinary surgeon should be the first man 
to condemn cruelty, by whatever name it went—sport, 
or anything else. In the struggle which humanity was 
now carrying on against the cruelty which still existed in 
our civilisation, and in the fight which science was carry- 
ing on against ignorance and prejudice, they, as veteri- 
nary surgeons and scientists, should be in the very fore 
front of the battle. (Cheers.) 


Mr. RoGerson’s Moron. 


The motion of which Mr. Rogerson had given notice at 
the previous meeting, was then brought up for further 
consideration. It read as follows :—“ To the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police,—It is the unanimous opinion of 
this Society that when a police officer has occasion to 
accuse a man in charge of a horse of so-termed cruelty, 
the police-constable should exercise discretion in the 
case before carrying out the unpleasant feeling, to the 
man at least, of placing him in a police cell irrespective 
of satisfactory explanation as to ownership.” 

Mr. Rogerson thought that the motion might be of 
use if forwarded to the proper quarters. In the case of a 
respectable man in charge of a respectable turn-out, who 
could satisfy the police officer that the horse belonged to 
a respectable owner, whether a private individual or a 
company, it would be humane on the part of the officer 
to allow the man to take his horse home, and summons 
— in the ordinary way in preference to locking 

im up. 

Mr. Samson thought the resolution hardly went far 
enough. We thought the words should be inserted 
‘When a police officer or an officer of the R.S.P.C.A.” 

Mr. Rocerson did not think that the R.S.P.C.A. 
officers had the authority to lock a man up. An officer 
of police must be called. 

Mr. Savournin seconded Mr. Rogerson’s motion. He 
had known of cases where drivers had been locked up in 
the metropolis the whole night because they had been 
unable to find bail. If the police had sufficient bail in 
their hands to ensure the man’s reappearance the next 
day they should not detain him. They had the horse 
and they had the van, and sometimes hundreds of 
pounds worth of property. He had known a case where 
a thousand pounds worth of goods had been detained all 
night because the owner was too far away to be com- 
Municated with to send another horse. Surely under 
such circumstances the man could be let out. In the 
city it was invariably the case that a driver charged with 
eg was let out upon his own bail. The inspector 
~ told him that they did all in their power to assist 
neg 4 owners who were charged with cruelty. Inspec- 

we? ad told him that when a case was brought to the 
Station they sometimes sent it home because they thought 
a Was not sufficiently serious to come before the 
— - mp He believed in strict law the constable had 

ngut to exercise discretion. He must bring the case 


— - Magistrate if there were the slightest sus- 
wt not cruelty. The R.S.P.C.A. had as much power 

no more than an ordinary individual. Anyone had 
t to stop a horse and call a constable, who could, 
d, take the man into custody at once. If he 
hot, one could ask the constable for the driver’s 


the righ 
if he woul 
would 


take the man into custody at once for an offence. If 
the custon. which prevailed in the city prevailed in the 
rest of the metropolis, the driver would not be detained 
| in the manner he had described. In strict law, when a 
man took out a summons against another, he must quote 
the offence in plain language. The offence must be 
specified on the summons, and also the section of the 
Act of Parliament under which the summons was taken 
out. If any alteration were made in the summons it 
would have to be done by Parliament. 

Mr. Rowe scarcely knew whether to vote for or 
against the resolution. He thought that the evil had 
not gone to the lengths which the resolution suggested. 
He thought also something depended on the time of the 
day. Hecould readily understand that if a case was 
brought at nine or ten in the evening, a man trying to 
evade justice by getting a horse home in the dark might 
well be detained all night ; otherwise he did not think it 
frequently took place. 

Major Nunnasked whether Mr.Savournin had not made 
a mistake in suggesting that a police constable was 
obliged by law to bring a case before the magistrates. 
He was under the impression that under the Metropoli- 
tan Police Act the inspector could decide on the case. 
It was a point in law that a specific offence must be 
charged, and furthermore that the specific offence must 
be proved, unless by statute another could be proved, as, 
for instance, a charge of murder, and manslaughter be- 
ing proved. But in a charge of arson, for instance, unless 
arson could be proved the prisoner was acquitted. 

Mr. SavouRNIN said he believed that was the case 
that a constable in the street had no right to judge 
whether it was a proper case or not, nor at the station, 
but very probably the inspector at the station had the 
right todoso. He had heard magistrates tell policemen 
that they had no right to send the horse home. 

Major NUNN said it might answer the purpose if the 
attention of inspectors were called to the point. 

Mr. SAVoURNIN said that the attention of inspectors 
must be called by the Chief Commissioner of Police. He 
would propose a slight amendment to the original resolu- 
tion, so that it would read as follows :—“ It is the earnest 
opinion of this Society that when a driver is taken to a 
police station on acharge of cruelty he should be allowed 
liberty on his own bail, as is the custom of the City 
Authorities, instead of being locked up, sometimes for 
the night. The Chief Commissioner of Police for the 
metropolis is respectfully requested to call his inspectors’ 
attention to the matter.” 

The PRESIDENT said that that appeared to be an 
amendment. 

Mr. Burrers said he would formaily second Mr. 
Rogerson’s motion. 

Prof. MacquEen thought that the application had 
better be moditied so as to meet with acceptance. He 
would qualify the request by referring to “trivial cases 
or doubtful cases.” If the Metropolitan Police were 
given instructions in the way suggested they would tell 
the Society to mind its own business. 

Mr. W. A. Byrne asked why the efforts of the Society 
should be directed to prevent any inconvenience or 
suffering being inflicted upon the driver of a van, and 
why it should be considered quite immaterial that an 
unfortunate horse should without question be left as 
bail for the man. He imagined, as an ignorant Irishman 
coming from the provinces, that their efforts should 
rather be directed to the alleviation of the sufferings of 
their own patients, and that it was hardly worthy of the 
reputation of that Society that their efforts should be 
directed towards the alleviation of the imaginary suffer- 
ings of van-drivers, and that no efforts should be made 
in the direction of the alleviation of the sufferings of the 
horses. . 

The motion was then put and lost, 4 voting in its 








name and address, 


But the police had the power to 


favour and 5 against. 
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On the motion of Mr. RoGERSON, seconded by Mr. 
Burrers, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Savournin 


for his admirable paper 
Mr. Rowe moved a vote of thanks to the President 


for his conduct in the chair, and this being unanimously 
carried, the proceedings terminated. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ARMY VETERINARY CORPS (U.S.A.) 


Discussion in the United States Senate on the aduption 
of Senator Kenney’s Amendment to the Bill for the 
Efficiency of the Army, which became section 14 of said 
Bill. 

[Extracts from the Congressional Record, May 4, 1900 ] 


Mr. Kenney: I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk to come in on page 7, line 18, after the word 
“ transfer.” 

The President pro tempore: The amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Delaware will be stated 

The Secretary: On page 7, in line 18, after the word 
“transfer,” it is proposed to insert : 


“That the Veterinary Corps shall consist of — 

A chief veterinarian, with the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a colonel, United States Army. 

An assistant chief veterinarian, with the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a major, United States Army, to be 
promoted in 1905, after competitive satisfactory examin- 
ation, from the grade of veterinarian and captain. 

Four veterinarians, with the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a captain of cavalry, to be promoted in 1903, after 
competitive satisfactory examination, from the grade of 
assistant veterinarian and first lieutenant. 

Ten assistant veterinarians, with the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a first lieutenant of cavalry, to be promoted, 
after satisfactory examination, from the grade of assistant 
veterinarian and second lieutenant after one year’s service 
in this grade. 

Twenty assistant veterinarians, with the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a second lieutentant of cavalry, to be 
appointed after satisfactory examination: Provided, 
That these twenty positions shall include the veterin- 
arians, first class, provided for in the Act of March 2, 

1899, who have passed satisfactory examinations, and 
also the six veterinarians, second class, who are now em- 
ployed in the army under said Act of March 2, 1899. 

All rules and regulations governing the Veterinary 

Corps shall be made by the Secretary of War, and the 

chief veterinarian shall report directly to that officer. 

For pay of officers of the Veterinary Corps, 33,500dols.” 
Mr Kenney: Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate at any length by remarks on the amendment 
which I have just offered. 

In any scheme for the reorganization of the Army of 
the United States there is no question that deserves 
more consideration than does that of a properly organized 
and commissioned veterinary corps. This country 1s alone 
in all the world in maintaining a great army without a 
properly organized and commissioned veterinary corps. 
[n our Army to-day veterinarians ace nothing more than 
civilian employés, hired from day to day, without any 
responsibility, and practically without authority. 

The amendment which has just been read would in- 
crease the expense necessary to that corps over what is 
to-day being expended for the civilian service not mo 
than 6 /00dols., while it would give to the service a cor i 
commissioned and with all the responsibilities and with 
all the powers that go to commissioned officers. 

I fail to understand what legitimate objection can be 


States of a corps like the one proposed by the amend- 
ment just read for that which to-day obtains in our 


service. 


Mr. President, in support of my amendment, I desire 


to have incorporated as a part of my remarks letters from 
distinguished officers of our Army, beginning with 


General Merritt. 
are from General John R. Brooke, 


1 will not read the letters now. They 
General James H. 
Wilson, General J. C. Breckenridge, General Wallace 
F. Randolph, colonel of the First Artillery ; General 
Charles King, formerly captain of the Fifth Cavalry, now 
brigadier-general, United States Volunteers ; Colonel O. 
L. Hein, lieutentant-colonel of cavalry and commandant 
of cadets; General James A. Beaver, ex-Governor of 
Pennsylvania ; J. G. C. Lee, colonel and assistant quarter- 
master-general, United States Army; Colonel D. D. 
Wheeler, deputy quartermaster-general, and Major John 
W. Pullman, quartermaster, United States Army. Al! 
of these officers have not only approved this by word, 
but have written strong letters favouring the establish- 
ment of such a corps. 

An amendment offered by me to the Army Appropria- 
tion Bill and also one offered to the Bill introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Hawley) 
went to the Committee on Military Affairs, but had no 
consideration, as I understand. I now propose this 
amendment to this Bill, which, I understand, 1s for the 
reorganization of the Army and for the betterment of the 
service. If its title means anything, then there is no 
branch or arm of the service that needs more considera- 
tion than dues the Veterinary Corps. 

It is fresh in the minds of many Senators what great 
loss the Government sustained in the death of the 
cavalry and artillery horses stationed in Florida. That 
loss was largely due to the lack of veterinary treatment. 
Inthe United States to-day the value of army animalsis 
so large that it seems to me any legislation which would 
aid in the preservation and protection of the property of 
the United States in these animals would be the strictest 
sort of economy. 

I do not desire to go into a more extended argument 

in favour of this proposition. 
_ Mr. Stewart: Mr. President, I believe this is about as 
important a matter as any other connected with the 
Army. Having some knowledge of veterinarians 10 
general, I think that that service ought to be improved. 
The men who are hired as veterinarians do not generally 
have such an education as would fit them to act in the 
examination and purchase of horses for the Government 
and in the care of such horses. 

Mr. Proctor: I think the veterinarians are now ex 
amined. Their pay has been increased, so that the 
veterinarians of the first class receive 125dols. amonth, the 
pay of an officer. Those of the second class receive 75dols. 
a month. I know it has been insisted upon for a long 
time that they should be graduates of veterinary colleges 
and they are examined, I am sure, before they are taken 
into the service. 

Mr. Stewart: It may be sufficiently provided for 
already, but my observation is to the contrary. | aave 
heard a good deal of complaint in regard to it. know 
that during the civil war the Government was largely 
imposed upon by the want of an experienced, organs 
veterinary force. If it is organised, then in order to 
make it efficient there should be an inducement to me? 
of the first class to educate themselves, because 10 at 
regard a high standard of service is important to! “ 
efficiency of the Army. If it is thoroughly provided tof, 
Ihave nothing further tosay, although I know it 8° 
great importance. : , 

Mr. Proctor : I will say to the Senator that there has 
been an entire change since the civil war. Then they 
had about the pay of a sergeant. Now those of the Bs 


class have the pay of a commissioned officer, 4 





urged tu the substitution in the Army of the United 


lieutenant. 
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Mr. Kenney: I will ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill one question. That is whether to-day there is or 
not a commissioned veterinarian in the United States 
Army ? 

Mr. Proctor: They are not commissioned officers. 
Those of the first class are paid the pay of a commis- 
sioned officer. 

Mr. Cockrell: Mr. President, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs considered the general bill creating this 
corps of veterinary surgeons and voted against recom- 
mending its passage. Iam opposed to the amendment, 
and I wish to say to the Senate that they probably 
have very little conception of the pressure that is brought 
to bear upon the Committee on Military affairs to create 
additional corps in the Army. There are proposed a 
veterinary corps with a colonel at the Lead of it, a dental 
corps with a colonel at the head of it, a nurse corps with 
a colonel at the head of it. All these have been at- 
tempted to be ingrafted onto the Army to create 
separate and independent corps, and the Committee on 
Military Affairs thus far has not deemed it necessary to 
make any of those additions. 

We have not recommended a veterinary corps because 
we do not believe a corps organisation for the veterinary 
service is necessary. We already have under existing 
law veterinarians, two for each regiment of cavalry, and 
have had ever since the 3rd of March, 1899. They are 
provided for in the bill that was passed for the re- 
organisation of the Army. One of them has the pay of a 
lieutenant and the other one has $75 per month. In 
this bill we create veterinarians for the horse artillery. 
I suppose there is no necessity that the heavy artillery 
should have veterinarians when they do not use 
horses. 

There are two veterinarians of the first class and two 
of the second class, the first class receiving the pay of a 
lieutenant, the secund class $75, and they shall have the 
pay and allowances of veterinarians of cavalry of corres- 
ponding classes. We think this is an ample provisivn 

or the veterinary service. 

Mr, President, we can see no necessity. Thuse two 
veterinarians to each regiment go with the regiment. 
They are there; the horses are there ; they are 
to attend to them ; and in the artillery the veteri- 
narians will be in the same way. We cannot 
see any necessity for or any benefit or any advan- 
tage from this. The only thing, it seems to me, will be 
the creation of a few officers with rank and pay and 
the privilege of retirement, and I do not believe that 
——— fair or just. It is purely a civilian employ- 

nt. 

Mr. Wolcott : Mr. President, I do not think the advo- 
cates of this amendment should be driven from its sup- 
port because of the suggestion of the Senator from Mis- 
sourl and others that opening the door to the appoint- 
ment of a veterinary staff would likewise lead to the 
appointment of a dental staff. It would not frighten 
me, for I recognise in the dental profession a body of 


very glad to have represented with official rank in the 
ma of our country, especially since we are reaching 
she distant colonies where treatment such as is ob- 
~ o = at home is impossible. But in the consideration 
» ‘his amendment we need not dwell upon the possibili- 
ties! of other open doors. 

Mr. President, the fighting of this world, as is now 
fighti demonstrated in South Africa, is largely cavalry 
bvideut” I think that it is becoming more and more 
eae  toevery student of wars, and if it is, there is no | 
Cae “ys In the world that needs such encouragement 

such advancement as that of the veterinarian, who 


~ that the horses of the Army are fit to fight 


down in the rank of privates or sergeants. We pay one 


we give the other 75dols. a month, but that does not com- 
pensate a man who is a member of an honourable and 
educated and an intelligent profession. As was said 


subject, it is the rank that counts. I think that a little 
consideration will convince every member of the Senate, 
who is not already convinced, of the great importance of 
the service which the professional veterinarian renders 
and might still further render in the armies of the 
United States. 

This Government has now, in times of peace, so far as 
its use of cavalry is concerned, more than 3,000,000dols. 
invested in horses and mules. Unintelligent shoeing, 
unintelligent acclimatization, unintelligent treatment, 
ignorance in the purchase of horses, not only costs us 
hundreds and may cost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year, but in time of war would lead to endless und 
disastrous consequences. In England the head of the 
service ranks as colonel. In Germany they enter as 
subordinate officers and are promoted as high as the 
rank of major. In France and Italy and every other 
ay the veterinarian is recognised by his official 
title. 

I tell you, Mr. President, this whole question is not, 
in the minds of those who are considering it, I fear, a 
question, as to tht necessity of the service and the 
necessity of the intelligence of it, but it is a question 
whether or not the man who is vulgarly called a horse 
doctor ought to associate with officers who may be 
graduates of West Point. 

Mr. President, we do not realise the growth that has 
taken place in that profession. There are to-day veteri- 
nary surgeons graduates of every college and university 
in the United States. I know men graduates of Harvard 
University living in Massachusetts who are to-day devot- 
their lives to the veterinary service. If it were not for 
the presence here of distinguished alumni of Harvard 
University I would almost be inclined to say that the 
flower of the university largely went into the veterinary 
service. I know graduates of Princeton and other 
colleges who adorn the profession. 

All these professions are matters of growth and slow 
growth. To-day the medical profession is recognised as 
one of the noblest and best and most sacrificing methods 
by which a man may devote his life to the cause of his 
country. It is not a hundred years since skilled 
physicians used to prescribe powdered snail shells for 
disease and certain herbs plucked at a certain stage of 
the moon’s phases. There are to-day men travelling 
around in some of the Southern and Western States, 
physicians admitted to the profession, with madstones in 
their pockets to cure hydrophobia. The profession is a 
noble protession, and it is growing, and it is recognized, 
and we are proud to have our brothers and our relatives 
and our friends members of it. 

So the veterinary profession is growing, and if it be 
noble to devote one’s self to ameliorating human suffer- 
ing, it is greater and nobler in some respects to devote 
your life to the amelioration and the relief of the suffer- 
ings of dumb animals. That is what is going on in the 
profession to-day. Men from colleges and universities 
come out from them intending to devote their lives to 
the welfare of mankind and the advancement of the 
world. They find their mission in looking after the 
dumb animals who cannot tell their sufferings, and in 


‘trying to make them better able to bear the burdens 


which man puts upon them. : 
I say, Mr. President, that it is not fair to relegate these 
men as farriers and put them in as non-commissioned 





T _ — ‘ 
— 's not another civilised country in the world that 
recognise veterinarians and give them commis- | 


doe 


servants. An American officer is a gentleman by his 
conduct and not by his designation. The skilled 


sions. Itis true we have a few veterinarians. They are 
called farriers, I think, in the Army, and we put them 


of them, it is true, the salary of a first lieutenant, and 


here this morning by my colleague in reference to another 
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veterinarians of the Army are as much entitled to the 
rank of officers as West Point men are, if they are gen- 
tlemen and fill the duties they are called upon to perform. 
The officers of the Army do not object to associating 
with them. From General Sheridan’s time to now there 
has been an earnest effort by every general who has ever 
fought with cavalry to have the veterinarians recognised 
as an official branch of the service. I am surprised to 
hear the Senator from Vermont say that he made a call 
on the War Department and found somebody in charge 
there opposed to it. For one, I should be glad to know 
who it is at the War Department who does not think a 
veterinarian ought to have the official rank and pay 
and be entitled to associate officially with other officers 
of the Army. 

So I say all of us recognizing the usefulness of this 
profession, all of us recalling the fact that the officers of 
the Army do not object to the veterinarians having name 
and rank and place as officers of the Army, we can afford 
to give them the title and the rank, and it means no 1n- 
crease of appropriation. 

Mr. Sewell: Mr. President, there has been an effort 
for two or three years past, last year particularly, on the 
part of private gentlemen outside to create this corps. 
T have never known any measure brought before Con- 
gress that had so much manufactured support from out- 
side to further it. It proposes to create a colonel, a major, 
4 captains, 10 first leutenants, 20: second lieutenants—- 
36 additions to the veterinary corps of the Army, now 
consisting of 20. One is to have the rank, pay, and 
allowance of a second lieutentant and one that of ser- 
geant-major. 

| want to say, from long experience in connection with 
cavalry, that the veterinarian of the cavalry is the cap- 
tain of the troop. Heis the man who knows the condi- 
tion of his horses. He has been in the cavalry tifteen 
years—seven or eight years as second lieutenant, seven 
or eight as first lieutenant —before he becomes a captain. 
He knows more by reason of his study, and we have the 
most advanced books on that science ; and as his life de- 
pends upon bis horses and upon having them in good 
condition, there is no man more interested than the com- 
manding officer of the troop. He is delegated often to 
buy his own horses by reason of his knowledge ; some 
more, some less. 

But he ought not to be interfered with by a lot of 
youngsters who come out from a college, where they 
have been taught to dissect, but whose knowledge is not 
a particle of use to the troop. The old veterinarian, 
commencing with the farrier, has forgotten more than he 
would learn of the care of the horse, not in the dissect- 
ing of his foot in case it is broken, not in scraping his 
kidneys or his liver, something that is of no use, because 
you cannot resurrect a horse after he has broken his leg. 
He has to go down. 

They tell us that the armies of Europe all have veteri- 
narians. They have They have a great many other 
things we do not want. It would pay the English 
Government to send over here and get forty or fifty or a 
hundred farriers to go down there and save their horses 
now from the veterinarians who graduated from their 
colleges. We have no use for this. As I say, it is the 
— some gentlemen to have commissions. That is 

Mr. Kenney: In reply to the discussion as to who 
favors it, or whether there is an indorsement of this 
amendment by the War Department, I desire tu say that 
from General Miles down, including every head of a 
bureau in the War Department—I men the (Juarter- 
master-General, the Inspector-General, General Miles 
himself, and others whom I cannot now call to mind— 
they have stood ready and willing to indorse to th 
Secretary of War, or to the Commi ; 

ah ’ ommittee 

— of the Senate or the House, this proposed legisla- 

tion if an opportunity had been given to them so to in- 





on Military | 


dorse. But on no occasion has the Secretary of War or 
the Adjutant-General or the Assistant Secretary of War, 
or, as 1 understand it, the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate, called upon General Miles or the Quarter- 
master-General or the Inspector-General or any of these 
officers to whom I refer to know whether or not they do 
or do not indorse this proposed legislation. 

The distinguished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Sewell) speaks of the interference of these young men of 
the veterinary corps with the captain of the troop. That 
cannot be so. He will be the commander of the troop, 
company, or battery, and these men will have the same 
relations with him that the surgeons in the Army have. 
There has been nv contention that there is friction be- 
tween the surgeons or assistant surgeons in the Army 
and the colonels commanding the regiments and the cap- 
tains of companies or troops or batteries. Then why 
should there be more friction between these commis- 
sioned officers, if they should be made so, than in the case 
I have referred to in the Medical Department? There 
will be none. 

The gentlemen who go into the Army of the United 
States and pass the examination reqnired under the pro- 
vision of this amendment are the sons of gentlemen 
throughout the country, men who are graduates of the 
greatest and best universitiesand colleges in the United 
States, and they stand shoulder to shoulder as gentle- 
men and as educated men with any man who comes from 
West Point or from any other walk oftlife. 

Mr. Gallinger: Mr. President, a single word. When 
the proposition was presented to the Senate to createa 
Lieutenant-General for the Army, we were told that it 
was important to have it done because European nations 
had lieutenant-generals in their armies. When this pro- 
position is presented to the Senate, we are told by a dis- 
tinguished member of the Military Committee and a dis- 
tinguished soldier that we do not want to imitate the 
methods of European countries and that we could send 
over some of our farriers to the Transvaal to teach the 
educated veterinarians of England important lessons in 
taking care of their horses. ' 

Now, Mr. President, I do not apprehend that that 1s 
so. The fact is,as I understand it, that every Army in 
Continental Europe hasa corps of veterinarians substan- 
tially the same as is proposed in this amendment, and it 
is clear to my mind that such would not be a fact if they 
did not find it to their advantage to have these educated 
men to care for their animals. 

I know some of these men who are graduates of un 
versities and who have given long years of study in this 
country and in Europe to qualify them, for the perform 
ance of their duties as veterinarians. And yet we heat 
them spoken of, and it has been spoken in my presence 
to-day in a whisper by more than one Senator, that we 
propose to give rank and commission to horse doctors. 
Well, Mr. President, they are horse doctors, I suppose, !" 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, but they are mor 
than that. They are educated men who have an ambit! 
to distinguish themselves in their chosen profession, 4° 
that profession is just as honourable as any other. 

Mr. Spooner: They are horse doctors in the sal 
sense that other doctors are man doctors. 

Mr. Gallinger: Precisely ; and they have educated 
themselves just as thoroughly to discharge their du 
= ~ man doctor has educated himself to discharge "* 

uty. 

_ Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that no valid ob- 
jection has been raised against this amendment. 
Secretary of War, it is*true, seems to have reported 
against it ; but I take it that the Secretary of War know 
less about this subject than General Sheridan, or “eh os 
Miles, or the Quartermaster-General, or men, Whe have 
been educated in militar y science know about if. , Hen ya 
I certainly cannot lay as great stress upon his op!!0? 


I lay upon the opinions of those great officers who were 
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‘thoroughly acquainted with the needs of the Army and 


who speak from actual observation and experience. 
I will esteem it, Mr. President, a privilege to vote for 
this amendment, and I trust that it shall be adopted. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 23. 
Mr. Kenney’s amendment was agreed to.—7'he Journal 


of Comparative Medicine. 








THE HORSE IN WAR. 





The horse has occupied an important place both in 


‘the discussions and actualities of the war in South 


Africa. We all now know how affairs at Bloemfontein 
approached chaos on account of the want of remounts 
in March. At the time the correspondent of 7'he Times 
wrote: “The wreck of an army lies scattered in and 
about Bloemfontein : I say the wreck of an Army, for 
what is an army without horses and draught animals ? 
And that is practically what we are at present.” Says 
Mr. L. W. Pike in this month’s Nineteenth Century : 
“Investigations into the actual state of affairs in South 
Africa reveal a reckless waste of animal life and dis- 
regard of sufferings quite unimaginable.” We detect in 
this remark a tendency which seems to-day pretty com- 
mon toregard war as a thing which can exist without 
sufferings of any kind. The spirit which forbids us to 
use a “stopping” bullet which makes a jagged wound 
and adopt a clean-drilling one, which is of little good 
in stopping a savage, and often enables a civilised 
soldier to return to action little the worse, this spirit is 
not the spirit of war. It is humanitarianism. It is 
almost pathetic to see how the philanthropists oj the 
day are endeavouring to combine the two. But the 
task of abolishing the most horrible suffering in war 
will be found an impossible one, until confetti is substi- 
tuted for shell. 

We have conducted this war surely as gently as war 
can be conducted, and yet, even if we do not accept the 
whole of Mr. Burdett-Coutts allegations, there must 
have been much suffering. ur first duty is to reduce 
the sufferings of wounded men to a minimum. Not un- 
til then can we afford to attend to the sufferings of 
wounded horses. We accept all Mr. Pike’s statements 
as to the sufferings of the horses and draught animals, 
but we confess that we are more interested in his re- 
marks on their waste. 

That is a matter which includes to a certain extent 
the former, for, if economy be regarded and _ those 
wounded horses which are not too bad to be shot are 
tended back into health, it is evident that humanity 
follows in the train of economy. But there is not often 
time or opportunity to shoot wounded and suffering 
horses, The soldier must often steel his heart on these 
occasions. But the remount officer is not so easily 
excused. Mr, Pike writes : “ Many animals suffer and 
lie from quite preventible causes on land, at sea, and 
trom the port to the front. The greatest cause of all 
this 1s perhaps the condition of our Army Veterinary 
ma stem, which is immature.” It is always so—the sys- 
_ Mr. Pike arraigns some interesting facts. With 
‘ a Government animals in South Africa (that is at 
pe end of May), valued at at least £4,000,009 there are 
Ms 47 Army Veterinary Surgeons, “ and these cannot 
at Sa order or make a recommendation, having no 
head at status and no staff of men under them. The 
rae ; - Army Veterinary Department himself has 
: — rol over the veterinary surgeon. Every order to 
ee ~— of the most pressing nature, has to be given 
on Mo | the Quartermaster General.” How crude the 
late] ne be gauged from the fact that only quite 
Sele-ti as a veterinary officer been put on the Board of 

ction for transport ships, in spite of the obvious im- 





“secondary fever” at irregular intervals after 
in 





portance of horse accomodation on long voyages. To the 
want of military status is attributed the difficulty of 
getting properly qualified veterinary surgeons for the 
army, and it seems that what was done for the medical 
military service will have to be done for the veterinary. 
According to Mr. Wyndham, the whole question is now 
under consideration. That is vague, and eight or nine 
months of war do not seem to have produced any clear 
ideas in the massive brains of the War Office authori- 
ties. The two questions concerning the horse in this 
war which still remain to be answered by our military 
system are, on the one hand, the prompt supply of re- 
mounts and on the other the prevention of waste in 
horseflesh. We are arich nation, therefore there is no 
excuse why remounts should fail us as they failed us 
last spring. We arearich nation, but that is no reason 
why we should waste our resources, as horses were 
wasted last winter, in course of transport and in the 
field. The Indian Army Veterinary Department system 
is somewhat fully developed. At present, however, the 
Home Army Veterinary Department is only in an 
intermediate stage; it partakes of the features and 
disadvantages of both the old regimental system, 
when the veterinary surgeon was on the strength 


of a regiment wearing the regimental uniform, and 


the departmental system in which he _ would 
belong to a corps of his own, having subordinates 
under his command, and bearing the responsibility of 


the department. Many changes will be necessary to 


bring the veterinary side of our war system to a satis- 


factory state. Lord Kitchener showed us in 1898 what 
an all-important bearing organisation has in modern 
war. Our later experiences all confirm this, and as war- 
fare becomes still more elaborated, it will be found that 
the fight will become raore and more the coup de grace 
and the preparation for the fight the decisive factor. So 
that the War Office need not deem the horse too 
trivial for consideration, for modern experience does 
but confirm the lesson of the old story, “for want of a 
nail a kingdom was lost.”—Jndian Daily Telegraph. 








THE NATURE AND PREVENTION OF “HORSE 


SICKNESS.” 


Sir,—At a recent meeting of the Grahamstown and 


Eastern Province Branch of the British Medical Associa- 
tion Dr. Edington, the Director of the Colonial Bac- 
teriological Institute, made a most elaborate communi- 
cation on the subject of horse sickness, and described his 
method of protective inoculation. He showed, inter 
alia, that : 


1. Horse sickness was of a malarial nature. 
2. That “salted ” or recovered horses are liable to 
* salt- 


” 


3. That he has been able to transmit the disease 


to other species of animals, as oxen, goats, and sheep. 


4. That the susceptibility to the disease is of the most 


varying order. 


5. While in the horse virulent blood almost invari- 


ably kills, when the virus is attenuated (by methods 
which he devised) its effect varies greatly in different 
horses ; in some few it may kill, in others cause re- 
action with “ salting,” while in others no effect may be 
produced. 


In regard to serum derived from recovered animals he 


has shown that, whether simple or fortified, 


1. It possesses no degree of curative action which in 


practice would be of the slightest use. 


2. Fortified serum—that is, that derived from re- 


covered animals which subsequent to recovery have 
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received progressively increasing doses of virulent blood 
up to 1000 c.em—is toxic if the animal is bled within a 
month after the last inoculation, but this toxicity wears 
off in the animal. Such toxic action is only brought 
into play when this serum is used to inoculate already 
infected animals, and then sets up most interesting and 
important changes, which are followed by death. 

3. Such serum, when inoculated, even in large doses, 
produces no serious results. 

4. Serum has practically no effect in producing pas- 
sive immunity, indeed, we believe that no true immunity 
is ever produced at all ; salted horses are protected, but 
are not possessed of true immunity. 

5. Dr. Edington has devised a method of protecting 
horses by the use of combination of prepared serum and 
preserved virus. This method, which is the only one I 
have found to be of real practical value, necessitates a 
series of four inoculations, of which the dose of serum, 
used with a “ constant ” dose of virus, is gradually de- 
creased until virulent blood by itself is used. 


As showing the enormous difficulty in protecting ani- 
mals, 1 might say that where no reaction has been pro- 
duced, and the animal has even completely resisted 
thereafter a small dose of virulent blood, the inoculation 
of the same dose of virulent blood fourteen days later 
may set up the disease, and death in some instances may 
follow. 

I anticipate that Dr. Edington’s report, now in the 
press, will very shortly be published.—I am, etc., 

Gro. W. Ropertson, M.R.C.S, L.R.C.P., 
Senior Assistant, Bacteriological Institute, 
Grahamstown. 
June 23rd.— British Medical Journal. 








EXPERT OR LAY INITIATION AND 
DIRECTION. 





There seems indeed to be some reason to fear that a 
change has come over the Veterinary Department, which, 
in our opinion, dates from the time when certain un- 
called-for changes in its composition and status took 
place. The splendid work which resulted in the exter- 
mination of cattle plague, foot-and-mouth disease, and 

leuro-pneumonia was accomplished by three experts— 
Sir George Brown, Mr. A. C. Cope, and the late Mr. 
William Duguid. Part of it was done under the Privy 
Council and part under the Board of Agriculture, and 
we believe that it will be found that the official heads at 
the critical periods were the Duke of Richmond, Earl 
Spencer, and Mr. Chaplin, who were not only eminent 
statesmen, but also practical agriculturists and stock- 
breeders. They were also closely connected with the 
Royal Agricultural Society, as was also Sir George 
Brown, and on some occasions the enterprising and en- 
lightened agriculturists prominently associated with the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture were in advance even of the heads of the 
Veterinary Departr ent. Atany rate, the three able ex- 
perts named, supported by the Presidents of the Council 
and the first President of the Board of Agriculture, per- 
formed magnificent work. That the same skill is still 
there is abundantly proved by the wonderful achieve- 
ment which has taken place this year under the direction 
of Mr. Cope, when, in spite of extensive outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease on the Continent and in the 
Argentine Republic, our flocks and herds have been 
wonderfully preserved from a wide-spread attack of it 
The apparent eradication of rabies is another triumph on 
which the Board may also be congratulated, 3 
, There - lately been some talk about the relative 

unctions of the veterinary and non-professional mem- 


diseases expert direction is absolutely necessary, and the 
entire initiative ought to be unreservedly in the power 


very useful work, as we have always readily acknowled- 
ged, but when it comes to drawing up a plan of cam- 
paign and carrying it out it would be as reasonable to 
place the power in the hands of a lay officer instead of 
the professional veterinarians as it would be to ask a 
lay official of the War Office instead of Lord Roberts to 
handle the country’s fighting force. The veterinary pro- 
fession resent the remarks which have recently appeared 
on the subject of veterinary and non-professional direc- 
tion. It has always seemed a remarkable circumstance 
that our agricultural societies have not long ago demand- 
ed the restoration of the Veterinary Department of the 
Board of Agriculture as it existed when the Board was 
originally constituted. That restoration is essential if 
this country is to retain the foremost place which it has 
occupied in the practical work of subduing animal 
diseases.— The Live Stock Journal. 








THE GLASGOW CORPORATION AND THE 
MALLEIN EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr. Paton moved the suspension of the standing orders 
in order that he might move an increase to the salaries of 
several of the tramway servants. 

Bailie Oatts seconded the motion. 

Bailie J. W. Dick, seconded by Mr. Buchanan, moved’ 
that the standing orders be not suspended. 

On a vote, 36 voted for the suspension of the standing 
orders and 16 for not suspending the standing orders. 
The motion was therefore carried. 

Several increases of salary, ranging from £15 to £50, 
having been agreed to, 

Mr. Paton moved that the salary of Mr. Young, the 
general manager, be increased from £1250 to £1400. He 
wished to say that Mr. Young had now been 25 years in 
the service of the Corporation, and all the members knew 
the good work he had done in the tramway department. 
Two years ago, through certain unfortunate circum- 
stances, a proposal was made which was not carried. 
About that time Mr. Young got a call to London, 
which, after very great consideration, he declined. He 
was aware some of his friends would ask why he de- 
clined that appointment. He believed that Mr. Young 
in doing so was animated by mixed motives, as the 
most of them were in all their actions ; but one of the 
strongest motives for that action was the interest Mr. 
Young took in the Glasgow Corporation tramways ; an¢ 
owing to the fact that they were just beginning to make 
the big change, which was now being carried out, from 
horse to electricity. He knew that Mr. Young was 5° 
very much interested in that work that he felt to sever 
himself from it would be a thing he could not entertal?. 
That was one very great consideration with Mr. Young 
in deciding, notwithstanding that his salary was a grea 
deal smaller, to remain in Glasgow. It was now felt that 
Mr. Young’s salary, as the head of a financial depart: 
ment, should be increased, and he might say for the 
committee that the proposal they made was extremely 
moderate. Some of his friends thought that the com 
mittee should have gone further. He had been told by 
one or two that they should have proposed an increase © 
£250, but he was satisfied that the committee had act® 


wisely. It was not an extravagant proposal, and dead 
lieved that if Mr. Young were not working for a Corpor 
uccess 


tion, but for a private company, the enormous succes 
had made of the department would have resulted 1 ® 





bers of the executive. In dealing with the initiation and 


much larger salary. There were advantages in being “ 
servant of a Corporation, which Mr. Young an¢° 


execution of measures for the eradication of live stock 


of the professional officers. The laymen can perform 


? 
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had made no application—the proposal had been perfectly 


voluntary on the part of the committee. 


Bailie Oatts seconded, If municipalities were to make 
their enterprises successful they could do so only by 
bringing in the services of the most capable people for 
the management of these gigantic enterprises, and they 
must be prepared all along the line to pay the standard 
wage. (Hear, hear.) Anyone who knew what was paid 
for competent managers of the large industrial enter- 
prises of this country knew that the proposal of the com- 
mittee was moderate in the extreme. They must induce 
the best capacity and the best intellect to enter the 
municipal service, and they could only rely upon getting 
that by recognising ability when they found it, and when 
its success was assured, as had been the case with Mr. 
Young. 

Bailie Dick said that to some of the members of the 
committee it appeared that this was not an opportune 
time to bring forward such a proposal. They were in 
the midst of converting their system from horse haulage 
to electric traction, and they ought not to swop horses 
when crossing the stream. The proper time for propos- 
ing an increase was when the electric tramways were 
completed. As the electric traction increased Mr. 
Young’s work would decrease. It was an undoubted 
fact that Mr. Young was taken from the cleansing de- 
partment to manage the tramways because of his know- 
ledge of horses. When he was transferred his salary 
was increased by £450. He believed that if at the time 
they had advertised they would have received applica- 
tions from tramway managers from all parts of the 
country. Two years ago, when Mr. Young was in 
negotiation with the London Tramway Company, indig- 
nation was felt in the Council and outside at the treat- 
ment Mr. Young was prepared to give to the Tramway 
Department. It was all very well for Mr. Paton to say 
that his reasons for declining were so-and-so. He (Mr. 
Dick) did not know his reasons, but the presumption 
was that if he had the same power in London as he had 
in Glasgow of managing the department without inter- 
ference from the committees of the London Corporation 
he would have gone to London. He moved that the in- 
crease be not granted. 

Mr. Buchanan seconded the amendment. He agreed 
with Mr. Dick in thinking that the reason Mr. Young 
did not go to London was that he would not have been 
allowed the latitude he had in the management of the 
Glasgow tramways, and that he was not permitted to 
introduce his own nominee as his assistant. He be- 

lieved that the present proposal was brought forward as 
a compromise, that Mr. Young was to receive £150 now 
on the understanding that in a year or two years he 
Pte get an increase of £100, bringing his salary up to 
£1500, 

Bailie Ferguson : I hope so. 

Mr. Buchanan said he would not like to speak dis- 
pragingly of Mr. Young’s capacity, but he ventured to 
think that while horse haulage was in operation he gave, 
aoe of the farm, good service to the city. Since 

“Sty had introduced a vast system of electric traction 
maa ae in connection with horse haulage did not 
Tt a him to such an enormous increase to his salary. 

‘hey hada trained electrical adviser, Mr. Parshall, to 
' —_ they paid £10,000 per annum. 

Me Aa : No, no, altogether. ; 
Mh be rs anan said he supposed they would have his 

nowled or only three or four years. Mr. Young had no 
playing ge of electrical science. He was an amateur 
on oe with a vast monopoly. He had the control of 

dliewed ta to back up his scheme, and Mr. Buchanaa 

Nien alee the reduction of the fares, the increased facili- 

public “eer the public, and the manner in which the 
Reisen taken advantage of them had led to the great 
8s. Certain gentlemen who had not to go before 


officials fully appreciated. Mr. Young, on this occasion, | the constituency for a couple of years were prepared to 
/support this motion, but he hoped the electors would 





bear in mind the votes given by their represen- 
tatives. 

Bailie Fife said he was one of those who had to go be- 
fore his constituents, and he was prepared to support the 
motion. He looked at the proposal as a business man, 
and, considering the splendid services they had re- 
ceived from Mr. Young, he had hoped that they would 
unanimously agree to give the increase recommended. 

Bailie Ferguson said he came into the Council as an 
advocate of labour, and he carried a brief for labour 
there, and everywhere else. When he came into the 
Council he said that until the Council took into con- 
sideration the question of a living wage he would oppose 
advances of all salaries of £300 or £400. That point 
had been conceded to him. He also put down his foot 
against advances of the highly-paid men unless they put 
themselves in line with the position of the advocates of 
labour, and set an example to other bodies and to Cor- 
porations of the way in which labour should be treated. 
There was one thing that Mr. Young had done. There 
was a time when he (Bailie Ferguson) had appeared at 
meetings, and had spoken against Mr. Young on this 
question. But for some years past there had been per- 
fect harmony between Mr. Young and the employees of 
his department. ‘There were none of their departments 
from which so few complaints came ; he knew of no de- 
partment in which there was so perfect satisfaction be- 
tween the employees and the heads of the department. 

He was not one of those who thought that it was not 
right for the advocates of labour to advance the captains 
of labour. In private companies, if a man doubled or 
trebled their previous transactions, that firm was ready 
to double or treble his salary ; and if Mr. Young in- 
creased their receipts, and he would be astonished if he 
did not do so in connection with this enterprise, he did 
not see why they should not give him another £100 in 
another year or a couple or years. He did not think that 
the advocates of labour should oppose one man receiving 
fifteen timestheamount of another man’s minimum living 
wage. One man might be worth a hundred times more 
than another man. He looked upon a man as the owner 
of his own intellectual capacity, for the exercise of which 
he was entitled to be paid. Another service which Mr. 
Young had done the Corporation should not be over- 
looked. Mr. Young had discovered a cure for glanders, 
an incurable disease. His name would go down with 
those of Jenner and other great men, and £10,000 
would be little enough compensation for this discovery. 

Bailie W. F. Anderson said it was with considerable 

reluctance that he found himself compelled to oppose 
the advance to Mr. Young, whom he recognised as one 
who had been a most successful Corporation official. 
(Hear, hear.) If he had come to the meeting prepared to 
give that advance, the speech of Bailie Ferguson, would 
have set him on the other side. A more fulsome piece 
of flattery he never heard poured out in that chamber, 
more especially by a gentleman who had consistently, 
and he hoped conscientiously, opposed every advance of 
salary if it was above a particular sum. 

Bailie Ferguson : It is not true that 1 have opposed 
every increase of salary. 

Bailie W. F. Anderson said he would say that Bailie 
Ferguson had opposed nearly every advance. He wanted 
to protest against Bailie Ferguson’s doctrine, laid down 
that day—(hear, hear)—that an official, before he was 
entitled to an advance of his salary, must make his 
peace with Bailie Ferguson, forsooth. Bailie Ferguscn 
opposed the proposition that was made two years ago, 
but because the men had got a living wage he was now 
prepared ‘to give the advance. He believed that all 
Corporation officials would do their duty irrespective of 
either the approbation or disapprobation of Bailie Fer- 

Ferguson. Another thing that he wanted to protest 
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against was the patronising speech of Bailie Fife. That | 
speech was not consistent with the speech delivered by 
the same gentleman the previous day. The official who 
was alluded to then had charge of the Gas Department, 
the revenue of which in 1898 was £631,000, and yet he 
had but £1200 or £1250 a-year. That official was a pro- 
’ fessional man, and had served the Corporation for 30 
years, and had carried out all the operations of the Gas 
Department without calling in outside aid. He re- 
minded the Council that, compared with that official, 
Mr. Young was a comparatively new servant. They 
had at £1500 Mr. Gale, who had carried through all 
the work of the Water Department. Then they had 
Mr. Macdonald, who, at £900 a-year, designed all the 
work, from a Ruchill Hospital to a People’s Palace. He 
considered that £25 a-week was a very fair salary, and 
why they should seek to give Mr. Young £3 a-week 
more he could not understand. 

Mr. P. G. Stewart said he also intended to oppose the 
advance to Mr. Young as he did two years ago. Bailie 
Ferguson had made a remarkable turn about, and, in 
his opinion and in the opinion of certain individuals in 
the Corporation, the doctrine proclaimed by Bailie Fer- 
guson was one to which they could not subscribe. It 
was a dangerous doctrine, and certainly would not com- 
mend itself to Bailie Ferguson’s constituents. 

Bailie Ferguson : I’ll try that. 

Mr. Stewart, continuing, said Bailie Ferguson seemed 
to enjoy the cheers with which his remarks were greeted 
by those sitting beside him. He was surprised, and 
would like to remind Bailie Ferguson that when he got 
cheers from the middle table he was on the wrong side 
(Hear, hear, and a laugh). He was not prepared to 
accept the dictum of Bailie Ferguson as to what was 
corrrect. He came there to act on his own conscience, 
and to be responsible only to his own constituents. If 
this flattery of public officials was to be continued, they 
would soon find themselves in the same position as Wash- 
ington, and be under the guidance of three managers 
and the Lord Provost. He contended that the success 
of the tramways was owing to the collectivist idea, in 
that the community had combined to produce the best 
results of their own efforts. He would, in these circum- 
stances, have been a poor manager if the tramways had 
been anything else than a success. In all the circum- 
stances, the Council should not agree to the proposed 
increase. 

Mr. J. M. Thomson said he agreed with what had 
been said with reference to the chief officials in other 
departments whose long and most valuable service had 
been inadequately remunerated. He did not grudge 
Mr. Young £150 or £250 a-year additional, but he cculd 
not conscientiously vote for such an increase while other 
gentlemen, who held more responsible positions, were 
not adequately remunerated. Now that electric traction 
had come to the front for tramways, they had had to 
employ outside engineers to the tune of £10,000, 

Mr. Hugh Alexander said it seemed to him that the 
opposition to the recommendation took the form of 
complaints that the salaries of other officials were not 
sufficient. The salaries of these other officials were not 
before the Council at present. On the previous day he 
had listened with pain to the speech of Bailie Fife, to 
which reference had been made. It was a pain to him 
to hear that a man who had done such a great work for 
the city as Mr. Foulis had done should be paid in such a 
scurvy manner. The new gas-works were to cost 
£1,000,000. If they had had to pay an architect 24 per 
cent. on that sum, they would have given away ‘more 
money than they had paid to Mr. Fovlis for the last 25 
years. (Hear, hear.) He looked at the present proposal 
as a business man, and he held that they ought to pay a 
manager In a way commensurate with the profit on the 





ogeteent. 
Mr. Forsyth supported the auicudment, and, in the 


course of his remarks, maintained that it was to Prof. 
M’Call more to any other man that was due the discovery 
that the mallein test was a curative agent as well as an 
agent in diagnosis. 

The Council then divided, when there voted, for the 
minutes 32; for the amendment, 19. The minutes were 
accordingly passed.—T7'he Glasgow Herald. 








A DICK COLLEGE VACANCY 





The Lord Provost’s Committee recommended the 
appointment of Dr. O. C. Bradley as Professor of 
— and Histology in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 

Jollege. 

Bailie Sloan, in moving that the matter be recom- 
mitted, said the vacancy had not been advertised, and 
the Dick Trust was not in such a flourishing condition 
that they could appoint professors till they knew where 
their salaries were to come from. 

Bailie Hay seconded. 

The Lord Provost said he understood that the ap- 
pointment had been made in order that the Professor's 
name should appear in the prospectus of the College for 
next season. 

Principal Williams said Professor Bradley had _ been 
with him for eight years, and his name appeared on the 
my for next session. When he (Principal 

Villiams) was appointed Principal of the Dick College 
by the Dick Trust more than thirty years ago, the Town 
Council did not approve of the appointment on the 
ground that it had not been advertised, and he was after- 
wards unanimously appointed. He thought they should 
treat others as they had treated him. (Laughter.) 

After some further discussion, it was agreed to re- 
commit the matter for further consideration and _ report, 
the Lord Provost remarking that his view had always 
been that the Town Council should never have had any- 
thing to do with the carrying on of the Dick Trust, 
— was just a trading concern.—The Evening Dis- 
pateh. 








THE A.V.D. 





H. F. Prevost Barrerssy, Special Correspondent, 
The Morning Post. 


Pretoria, June 28. 


One realises that our Army was planned for almost 
any purpose but that of war chiefly when considerins 
the operation of its minor departments. 

The parts fit together with deadly accuracy ; there 's 
no elasticity, no allowance for expansion, for the co” 
tingencies of friction and rough usage. It isa very 
elegant piece of mechanism, so long as you work it wuelé 
it was made, like a toy that runs beautifully on a smo 
surface but comes to grief on the carpet. 

Of the values and faults of these Departments the 
Army Veterinary Department is typical. Working 
without stress it runs prettily enough ; burdened wit 
- ae of war it ceases as a coherent faculty to ex's! 
at all. 


THe Reat Economy. 


_ When one commences in one’s impertinent manner w 
find fault, to suggest alteration, one’s suggestions s 
often quenched quite apart from their futility by t 


question of expense. The changes, however, = e at 
t hav 


would see in the Army Veterinary Departmen 
least the merit of a proposed economy. 

_+he waste in horseflesh during the South 
Campaign has been little short of appalling, an 
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waste the inadequacy cf the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment has been largely to blame. 

Not that the members of that Department are re- 
sponsible for its failure. With the material at their dis- 

sal they have done what they could; where they 
ailed failure was inevitable, and could easily have been 
foretold. That failure came of an inability to differenti- 
ate between the conditions of peace and war. 

In peace the number of horses that go sick never put 
a strain on hospital accomodation. They can be left to 
get well; there is no pressing haste; drugs, nursing, 
doctoring are all easily available. 


THE CAUSE OF FAILURE. 


In war, where a regiment discards its horses by the 
hundred, the peace capacity of the Department is 
swamped at once. Hospitals have to be organised along 
the line of march, sick horses have to be collected, con- 
valescents to be transferred to grazing farms, the cured 
to be forwarded, the dead to be buried, and constant 
attention dispensed to all. For this not only does no 
provision exist in England, but the organisation of 
the department goes far to prevent any effective im- 
:provisation. 

It has, to begin with, no subordinate belongings. 
Everything it is supposed to have belongs to someone 
else. Its farriers and shoeing smiths are regimental 
property : it cannot call any fragment of its scattered 
soul its own. It is at the beck and call of every emer- 
gency, not as a Department, but as a loosened bundle of 
units. 

When a hospital has to be improvised on the line of 
march there exists no nucleus for expansion in the shape 
of a staff. Its officers, attached and detached, worked 
already beyond the limit of effective capacity, cannot be 
spared for duties not immediately connected with the 
Army in the field ; even if they could they carry with 
them no executive control, and there is no subordinate 
department to be controlled by them. Application is 
made to the handiest Cavalry regiment for an officer to 
lovk after the hospital, and the officer forthcoming is, 
as may be imagined, not the one whose services will be 
most missed. Cvlonels of cavalry regiments in active 
service, probably already underhanded, do not detach 
their best men to look after sick horses, and it is gener- 
ally a “ stiff’un ” who takes charge of the hospital ; and 
the cavalry officer selected for his- incapacity can 


be “stiffer” than any of the horses he is ever asked to 
handle. 


Dumpinc Grounp ror Moripunp BEasts. 


About him are attracted, apparently by that magnetic 
quality which incapacity seems to possess for its kind, all 
the useless odds and ends in camp, and with these and 
a few neat cases of veterinary stores the hospital is 
started. When men entirely new to the intimate needs 
of a horse, it is small wonder that the hospital becomes 
and remains a costly and offensive dumping ground for 
moribund beasts, 
bate nvalescents are of no use till the war is over, 
4 8 convalescents fortunately are few ; the dying and 

seless animals, however, last long enough to consume a 


quantity of valuable forage, which at the front, inside of | 


WwW * ° 

whole but starving horses, might change the current of 

a campaign. 

m.. would be cheaper, wiser, and more effective, with 

I pects Inadequate arrangements, at once to 

— horse that cannot be cured on the line of 
THE Case as rT STANDS. 


at wd Army Veterinary Department is under-manned 
. Present, even on its peace footing. A high standard 


of “0 ° 
; excellence is demanded of those who would enter, yet 
1€ Service ig yn 


ot ability, 





ot made sufficiently attractive for men | 


thrown out to the subaltern, but there the advantages of 
the Service end. Consequently the best men go into 
civil employment, and from that source the Army 
counts on getting auxiliary assistance when its own 
meagre capacity is overstrained. In our South African 
Campaign two-thirds of the veterinary officers had to be 
drawn from outside the Army. 

Now, though a few good men may be forthcoming 
from patriotic motives in such an emergency, the majority 
of such hurriedly-enlisted recruits are certainly neither 
in standing nor in knowledge on the level of the men 
with whom they have to work. 

Ever’ were their qualifications all that could be 
wished, they would have acquired little experience in 
civil life to deal with the everyday contingencies of a 
campaign. 

Most of the ailments from which horses suffer on ser- 
vice are military specialities. The experience of a man 
who has always had to deal with horses regularly and 
adequately fed, and for which the indicated drug, the 
required appliance, or even the needful rest are always 
forthcoming, is astray when confronted with the out- 
come of starvation, and obliged to treat with make- 
shift remedies the victims of starvation, ill-feeding, and 
overwork, 

Sore back, the outcome of long-continued pressure on 
shrunken muscle, collapse from exhaustion and want of 
water, the various diseases of the blood which come from 
over-heating food, he has probably never had seriously 
to consider. Rest, his panacea for many ills, he cannot 
prescribe on a campaign. He has never had to make 
pads of straw bottle-cases to prevent the breaking of a 
sore ; never seen the artillery-’bus horse fed on patties of 
wheat flour and chopped straw, never had to replenish 
his medicine chest from the commissariat, stores, and to 
devise substitutes for what cannot be found there. 

From two to three years are required to make a veteri- 
nary surgeon proficient in Army ailments, and one cam- 
paign at least is needed before he comes to his full value 
on active service. 


“SwEATED Dry witH PAIN.” 


A case in point occurred at Welgelegen. A field 
officer’s charger, a very valuable animal, who had been 
ailing the day before, and had in consequence been led 
that morning, fell exhausted in a donga on the south 
side of the spruit. Neither force nor persuasion could 
induce him even to lift his head. Two civil surgeons after 
listening to the symptoms diagnosed the case respec- 
tively as sand colic and acute rheumatism, and each 
agreed it was quite impossible the horse could be moved. 
The third to see him as the column moved by was a 
young Army vet., who had learnt his business. 

“Give him as much water as he wants and drive him 
into camp,” he said, shortly. 

The water was brought, the horse drank greedily, and 
staggered on into his lines 

“ What’s the matter with him?” repeated the young- 
ster as he watched the horse move ; “ he’s got laminitis, 
and has sweated himself dry with pain.” 

That is but one instance of the advantage of familiarity 
with diseases most prevalent in the Army. But it is not 
only for the correct diagnosis of disease that such fami- 
larity is needed, but for the prevention of others whose 
advent can be foreseen. 


EXPERT SUPERVISION. 


Expert supervision means effecting a great saving in 
horsetlesh. Even for sore backs, that curse of cavalry 
campaigning, a good deal may be done. 

Sore backs are caused less by bad riding and ill-made 
saddles than by sheer continuous pressure on One spot. 
As the horse grows lean from hard work and lack of 


A bribe in the shape of good starting pay is | food, the muscles waste and sink on either side of the 
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spine, the saddle rests directly on the vertebre, and the 


Also, seeing the drain on the establishment in time of 


war, retired surgeons might be called out on such occa- 


blood vessels of the shrunken fascia are squeezed dry. var, 1 n 
sion for home service, and thus every man under a 


Bullets are about the only things that take a cavalry- 
man out of his saddle, but even if he could be persuaded 


certain age made available in the field. 





on the march to walk one mile in three or four, he would 
still leave sufficient weight on his horse to prevent any 
return of blood to the shrunken vessels, and his kit is of 
too complicated a contrivance to encourage off-saddling 
during temporary halts. ; 

Yet, pending the operation of commonsense in 
cavalry affairs, and the decline of the charger as a beast 
of burden, much may be done by the transference of 
backs which have reached the danger point of atrophy 
from the squadron to the traces of artillery or trans- 

ort. 
, At present from lack of efficient supervision, and of a 
Department responsible for the condition of and qualified 
to handle for its best advantage the working horses of 
an Army, disease is permitted to make such progress 
that the horse when reported unfit is not worth the 
price of his shoes as a fighting unit. 
THe Uses oF PREVENTION. 


What can be done in the way of prevention was seen 
in the outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia among the oxen on 
their way to Bloemfontein for the final advance. 

The prospect of an advance of any sort was threatened 
by the advent of that deadly scourge, and had not a man 
been on the spot to combat it Lord Roberts must have 
remained where he was. 

The diseased animals were killed, the railway utilised 
as a boundary line between the suspected and the secure, 
a mounted on every level crossing, and 5,000 

easts inoculated which might have been infected with 
the disease. 

The fashion in which glanders has been stamped out 
in England since 1886, though still rife in India might 
also be cited. Yet the Indian veterinary Establishment 
is excellent in theory, and had its effectiveness not been 
sacrificed to dishonest economies in the estimates, and 
its station hospitals persistently undermanned, might 
serve as a model for what we must have throughout the 
Army. 

NEEDFUL CHANGES. 

_ But the alterations we need are fundamental, the 
Department must have a new basis. Fundamental, 
since it must begin for the first time to be a Department. 

It must have a subordinate staff, and that staff must be 
its own. 

It must draw likely men from cavalry regiments, train 
them in its schools, and disperse them when trained 
where they, are needed, but as members of the Depart- 
ment now and of the regiment no longer. 

Thus # Veterinary Department will at last be formed 
controlled by its own men and though distributed 
throughout the service, with units always available when 
required to supply a staff for emergency hospitals in 
time of war, or to undertake any such pressing duties in 
the field, fur the fulfilment of which the Army Veteri- 
nary Department should be alone responsible. 

This creation of departmental control would go some 
way to improve the status of the veterinary surgeon : 
a wg ae pear have already been recognised 

»y the War ce, and, it mz 
to remedy may be hoped, are on the road 
n immediate increase in the peace stren 

Department is essential, and om Bee paliad 

tured for its orderly expansion in time of war. The 

sudden swamping of a military establishment by civil 
assistance will not, one trusts, be seen again. 

Since a tendency seems to exist to supplement our 





EPIDEMIC AMONG HORSES ON MAUI. 
Dear Sir, 

A friend sends me from the Sandwich Islands the 
enclosed cutting from the local paper. The writer, Mr. 
von Tempsky, is a long and experienced ranche owner. 
The subject is an interesting one, and some light might 
be thrown on it if you would kindly insert the cutting 
in The Veterinary Record.—Y ours faithfully. 

M. H. Hayes. 


Yew Tree House, Crick, Rugby, July 29, 1900. 


Makawao, June 8, 1900. 

Editor Advertiser :—A new kind of ailment is afflict- 
ing the horses of East Maui, and one which I have never 
heard nor read of before. It assumes the shape of an 
abscess, and is found on the near side of the animal, be- 
tween the stifle and the hip bone. 

I have seen in this district and also in the Kaupo dis- 
trict some eleven cases, nine of which had the abscess in 
identically the same place. Of the other two cases, one 
occurred on the front and near side of the brisket, the 
other between the eye and the ear, also on the near side. 
I have heard of a great many cases in the Kula and 
Kahikinui districts, and in every instance they have 
been described to me as being situated the same as the 
majority of the above mentioned cases. 

Among the eleven cases, the abscess of one animal had 
burst naturally and healed up in a short time—about 
two weeks. The others I Janced and all recovered ; in 
some cases I had to cut as deep as an inch and a half be- 
fore reaching the matter, of which there is an enormous 
quantity. 

Two horses in the Kaupo district died that had this 
abscess, and in neither case had the abscess burst, but 
whether it was the cause of their death or not | can't 
say. 

I should be very glad if any of your veterinary readers 
could enlighten us as to the cause of this malady, also 
if other parts of this island, or other islands of the group 
are troubled with it. 

The horses in every instance have been grass fed and 


in good condition. 
L. Von TEMpskY. 








Swine Fever in Ireland. 


For a considerable time past the Veterinary Depart: 
ment of the Privy Council have been busily engaged 
looking after a somewhat serious outbreak of swine lever 
in many parts of the country, which has entailed cob- 
siderable loss on numerous small farmers. No fewer 
than eight fresh outbreaks of this disease are reported as 
having occurred in Ireland during the week ending the 
30th of June—the last for which the official returns 4 
forthcoming. Two of these fresh cases occurred in tHe 
county borough of Dublin, two in the county of Limerie® 
and one each in the county of Cork and the county > 
Kilkenny. This brings the total number of outbreaks 
since the beginning of the year up to 118, as against o 
during the corresponding period of last year. It W! 
of interest to note that the number of pigs slaughter 
as diseased, or as having been exposed _ to infection sin 
the beginning of the present year has been, accora! ‘ 
the official returns, 2,096, as against 2,897 during i ‘ 
corresponding period of 1899. In the suburbs of Dublit 





deficiences In times of stress from the auxiliary forces 


there is no reason that yeomanry vets. should not under- | 


go a month’s yearly training, and be retai 
. ’ 18 retained for ‘ 
ment when required for service in the field. — 


and in several parts of the city in which pigs até kept 
frequent cases of swine fever have been discover. 
| the Castle veterinary authorities within a recent is 
—The Irish Times. 
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The Milk Supply in St. Paneras. 


Fifty samples of milk were purchased in the parish of 
St. Pancras and examined by Dr. Sykes, the local health 
officer. He found only sixteen of normal condition. 

Of the remainder three were dirty, eight contained an 
excessive number of microbes, six an excessive number 
of leucocytes, twelve showed pus in smaller or greater 
amounts, and five tubercle bacilli. 

Dr. Sykes suggested that the tuberculin test should 
be. applied to all cows in the neighbourhood, and 
— care taken to secure purity in the milk.—Dazdly 
Mail. 


The St. Pancras Vestry recently submitted certain 
samples of milk for bacteriological and microscopical 
examination, with the result that in five of the samples 
pus was reported to be present. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Health Committee of the vestry to consider 
how far it was possible to take legai action for the sale 
of such milk under the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, as unsound food; and the committee submitted 
the question for the opinion of counsel. Acting upon 
this advice, the committee recommended that sum- 
monses should be issued on behalf of the vestry against 
the cowkeepers in each of the cases where pus was 
found to be present. There was a lengthy discussion at 
the vestry upon this recommendation, and it was re- 
jected. An amendment to the effect that cow-keepers 
and persons engaged in the distribution of milk in St. 
Pancras should be informed that all samples of milk 
taken by the inspectors under the Food and Drugs Acts 
would in future be subjected to bacteriological exami- 
nation, and where the analysis justified it prosecutions 
would be issued, was carried.— British Food Journal. 





The Experts and ‘“ Enthusiast.” 


With reference to the decisive and very popular 
double victory of the Careston Castle bull, Diaz, at the 
Royal” and the “Highland” this year, an episode in 
the history of his famous sire, Enthusiast, may be re- 
called at the present time. Within a week or so after 
Enthusiast had come from his native place at Ballin- 
dalloch to head the Aldbar herd, a tumour in his throat 
segan to make its presence manifest. The tumour got 
rapidly worse, and the local vets. pronounced it to be of 
a tuberculous character. As questions of some impor- 
—_ between buyer and seller were involved, a whole 
ost of veterinary experts, including most of the veteri- 
the, Professors in England, were called upon to examine 
sie animal, and they all shook their learned heads, and 
— that the animal should be “ put down” at once 
C, cing a“ piner.” The breeder of the bull, namely, Sir 
Wille. Macpherson-Grant, Bart., called upon Principal 
bese of the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, to 
rere — animal, and the learned Principal at once 
at all, & at the case was not one of tuberculous tumour 
hag — was really a case of actinimycosis, or ]umpy- 
sent t © pledged his reputation that, if the animal were 
or . New Veterinary College for a month, the 
cod et d be returned at the end of that time sound 
the ior ne way. The bull was accordingly sent to 
a te eterinary College, where the Principal cut out 
mour, and - the animal back - — at so 

omen onth as per contract. After being thus 
oe by hr Principal from destruction, Enthusiast 
spa - = Aldbar herd for many years, and not 
himself ony dallindalloch Cup at the Highland Show 
now the oc la egot a lot of winners, one of whom has 
gold medal as the best representative of the 


Yeu both the Royal and the Highland Shows.— 


Personal. 





The members of Leeds City Carting Agent’s Associa- 
tion held their annual excursion to Ilkley and Bolton 
Woods, and in the evening dined together at Ilkley. 
About fifty members with their wives enjoyed the drive 
from Leeds. Mr. J.T. Harrison, the president (on be- 
half of the members) presented to Mr. Frank Somers, 
veterinary surgeon, Leeds, a solid silver tea and coffee 
service and tray (George IV. pattern) in recognition 
of the professional services Mr. Somers had rendered to 
the members. 








ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


C.V.S. M. Glasse was discharged from hospital to duty 
week ended July 22. 


Vet.-Lieut. G. T. Stevenson, Lord Strathcona’s Corps, 
left Cape Town in the hospital ship “ Orcana” for 
England on July 20. 

Civil V.S. Moberley arrived at Southampton from 
S. Africa in the “ Aurania” July 26. 

Civil V.S. A. J. Hines sailed on July 27th in the 
Winkfield from Albert Docks for 8S. Africa. 








OBITUARY. 





THomMAs LANCHESTER, M.R.C.V.S., Bishop Auckland. 
Graduated, New, Edin., Dec., 1891. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


GLANDERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Sir, 

In your issue of June 2nd a paragraph from Zhe Times 
appears in which some extracts from Vet.-Col. Mathews’ 
reporton “ The Health of Horses in South Africa” are 
quoted. A_ statement is made that Natal alone has 


adopted really effective measures for the suppression of 
glanders. 


This is incorrect, and unjust to the British South 


African Company for the effectual manner in which it 
has dealt with glanders. 


I enclose a copy of the regulations which were enforced 


in April, 1899. The work of testing all horses and mules 
in Matabeleland was at onc2 begun, and towards the end 
of September carried to a satisfactory conclusion. 
5,000 animals were tested with mallein, 164 reacted and 
were isolated and treated regularly with mallein. The 
results of this treatment are as follows :— 


Over 


Ceased to react and returned to work 123 
Destroyed, glanders 36 
Died, other causes 5 

Total 164 


Since September last only one case of glanders has 


occurred. The animal, a B.S.A.P. troop horse at one of 
the outside stations, when tested with mallein gave no 
reaction, but.some months afterwards developed acute 
glanders. 


The veterinary surgeon in charge of the district con- 


siders that the disease was contracted outside Matabele- 
land.— Yours obediently, 


J. Macture Srncvarr, M.R.C.V.S., 
V.S. to the B.S.A. Co. in Matabeleland. 
Bulawayo, July 3rd. 
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THE COUNCIL AS GUARDIAN OF THE 
PROFESSION. 
Sir, 

The veterinary profession seem to have a very great 
aversion to discussing the subject of “ Disgraceful 
Conduct,” as though it were something they ought not 
to think of, much less talk about. 

Such reasoning, however, shows an indifference to the 
advancement of the profession, since a tolerance of any 
mean and disgraceful acts to brother practitioners or to 
the public must be detrimental to the welfare of the 
profession. Much has been said at various times on the 
scientific and social progress of the veterinary pro- 
fession, but it apparently seldom occurs to any of us 
what “standing” the profession might have held 
amongst its contemporaries had it not been for the 
numerous petty, and the more serious ignominious, acts 
perpetrated by its members from time to time to each 
other and to the general public. 

Why such actions should be shielded, hidden, and 
“hushed up” by those in authority we do not under- 
stand. The public would, or ought to, have a far 
higher opinion of a profession that will not tolerate any 
actions of this kind to pass unpunished than they have 
for a profession which is always winking its eyes and 
blinding itself to the mean actions of its members. The 
latter policy must be, and no doubt is, harmful to the 

welfare and progress of any profession. Therefore, we 
appeal to our Council to mend its ways in these 
matters, and boldly look the “ unpleasant” in the face, 
and with a firm—but not necessarily unduly severe— 
hand check and put a stop to anything which tends to 
degrade the profession in any way. This is one of the 
Council’s many dutzes, and, as our representatives, they 
should do it fearlessly, without favour, and at the same 
time justly. 

_ Our Council should recollect that they possess an 

influence over the members of the profession, whose 

integrity largely depends on that of their so-called 
leaders, or, as some say, heads of the profession. What 
they are so will its members be—at least, to a very large 
extent. If they are lax in administration and juris- 
diction the members will become indifferent and careless 
in their actions to themselves, their profession, and 
their clients. The result is a want of thoroughness and 
earnestness in honestly carrying out their work, with the 
natural consequence—a general distrust in the profession 

by the public. As “A Veterinary Surgeon” says, “A 

law, to be respected, must be observed by its framers 

Ce sens Cane to all offenders” (Vetersmary Recerd 

vol. x., p. 99. 

If our Council overlooks p tty faults, they soon ignore 

the more important (see Veterinary Record, vol. xii. 

p-p. 627 and 721, and vol. xiii, p.p. 19 and 31), and 

gross oe of justice is the result. It is astonish- 

ing how this leniency seems to grow, and safety is 
granted to the evil-doer ; and. as this becomes known 
to the general public, so their disrespect and disgust 

Increases against the profession. Some may try to use 

this argument as a reason why the public should not 

be made acquainted with the misdeeds of our members 
but this is a fallacious reasoning on the ground that we 
had far better admit our faults, and show the public we 
are doing all we possibly can to prevent and discourage 
any disgraceful action of our members by awardin 
suitable punishments. Then the allied professions oa 
clients, and the public will gain confidence in our Coun- 

cil and the profession and proportionately respect u 

This will be one means of raising our waliea : n 

least in the social scale, which will certainly <n ‘ 

way to our being “ fittingly recognised ” at re a 

etc., of the allied sciences: s her gt ype 

g €s; sO much complained of at 


the Council’s i > Ve teri 
& = s last meeting. (The ! ‘ternary Record, vol. 


| It has been frequently pointed out in Zhe Veteri- 
nary Record and elsewhere that there are many forms 
of “ disgraceful conduct” much more important to our 
professional progress and status than those specified in 
our bye-laws, and when they are brought before the 
proper tribunal they should be fairly and honestly dealt 
with, and not shelved and discarded as though it was 
not the Council’s duty to be troubled with them. This 
is discourteous to the best and most desirable members 
of the profession, who are worthy of all the encourage- 
ment the Council can give them, because experience 
shows the honourable course in the veterinary profession 
is much the most difficult to pursue and requires pluck, 
determination, and perseverance to resist the numerous 
temptations set in its path by the many unscrupulors 
persons we are necessarily brought in contact with ; to 
say nothing of the monetary loss such a course occasions. 
Therefore our Council—as the guardian of the profes- 
sion—has no right to place another obstacle in the way 
of its honourable members, by protecting and screening 
the dishonourable, especially by misrepresentations, as 
they did on on April 20th, when they rejected the report 
of the Registration Committee who found a member, 
“ guilty of conduct disgraceful in a professional respect.’ 
Their duty as our protectors is rather to foster and 
guard the “good” and discard the “ bad,” and follow the 
good advice given by the Editor of The Veterinary 
Record, vol. x., p. 44, viz., to “ Let all dirty practices be 
exposed. Tell the truth and shame the devil, but bear 
in mind that an occasional lapse (if not too serious) is 
not an unpardonable sin, and that one weak brother does 
not discredit the whole family.” We all know, however, 
the harm one slip or erros—even when it is unavoidable 
and perhaps only imaginary—may be to any of us in our 
daily practice. A disgraceful act on the part of one of our 
members may brand the whole profession with the pub- 
lie’s distrust, and therefore we cannot afford to allow 
them to pass unnoticed, and our Council should not per 
mit any sinister motives to prevent them carrying out 


their duty in these matters. 
NEMO. 


= JURY SERVICE. 
Sir, 
We hear much about raising the social status of the 
profession etc. but why are we not endeavouring 1 
level ourselves uw to the chemist with major qualifica- 
tion, and making all members of the R.C.V.S. exempt 
from jury lists? [ have just been a victim, and the 
farmers etc. in the neighbourhood were surprised I could 
be summoned, and all I could say was that “I was om! 
a veterinary surgeon” and that nearly everyone else 00" 
nected with medicine was exempt. The member of the 
Council to take this up and see it through will add © 
his popularity.—Yours faithfully, 
Tom. B. BinDLos>. 
The Warren, Long Sutton, Lines. 





~ “OFFORD” ELBOW PADS. 
ir, 

Can any reader of The Record inform me W 
“ Offord Elbow Pads” are to be obtained ? A 
the inventor at his former residence Charlwoo 
London, 8.W., has been returned to me marke 
away.’— Yours truly, " : 

Lymington, Aug. 2. C. Pact 

—_——— 
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J.M. Sinclair, A.W.Hill, T.B. Bindloss, 
W. Mole, W. Robb. Capt. Hayes. Rev. F, Lawrene 
a Forethought.” 


r nt 

« Stable Management and Exercise,” ‘* The Right and “a 

Treatmeut of the Horse, The Yorkshire Evening on wil, 
Morning Post, The Army & Navy Illustrated, The Syantl 
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